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both sides of the Atlantic. Beautiful in 
countenance, stately in figure, of melodious 
voice, her intellect also was superior ; and all 
her talents were from early life consecrated to 
her Saviour. She was, throughout, a true 
‘¢ Friend.” Her service as an acknowledged 
minister was prolonged and extensive. By 
her marriage to Joseph John Gurney, she was 
brought into a position, social as well as relig- 
ious, conspicuousand important. Admirably 
was this station filled by her; and when, after 
matinee her husband’s death, she returned to this coun- 

‘ try, her two homes, near Burlington, N, J., 
Riis ae. Ps: TENTS. ‘ and at Atlantic City, became centres of refined 
GurLondon Lester. ; 77| hospitality and religious life, such as are 
oSchism in the Body 


Thos. Clark 770 | i i 
ACommencement Sermon Dr. MeCosh 7 | seldom known in any society. 


Religious Intelligence : . : 
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774| words, through her correspondence, might be 
v:: 773 | expected to be interesting ; but the book con- 
777|\ taining it, as above named, contains even 
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MEMoir AND CORRESPONDENCE oF Euiza P. 
GuitNey. Edited by Richard F. Mott. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1884. 


As we find now and. then in the garden or 
field, amongst many plants which attract ad- 
miration, one whose verdure, flowers and 
fruit surpass all the rest, as ‘‘ smiles of God,” 
0 a few human beings seem endowed with 
graces of person, mind dnd character, far be- 
yond those of others around them. By such 
we are reminded of what our race might, 
pethaps, all have been, but for its fall; while 
that which gives the highest charm, comes 
from Him who never fell, by whom the most 
gifted must be redeemed and perfected. 

Eliza Paul Gurney was widely known to 





Friends and others, through her long life, on 


780 | will do well to get it and enjoy it for them- 


|pated. We do not propose to attempt any 
| abridgment of it in this notice; our readers 


selves. ,We may just note the fact that, after 
the a death, during her twenty-eighth 
year, Of @ne to whom she was engaged to be 
married, the most important event in her 
earlier life was her acquaintance, soon ripening 
into very close intimacy, with Hannah C. Back- 
house, at the time of her visit to this country in 
1830. Traveling with the latter, with a 
‘minute,’ in her service as a minister in 
different parts of the United States, they be- 
came united in a bond of affection well repre- 
sented by the names of mother and daughter, 
sometimes used between them. 

The letters in this volume give full expres- 
sion to the Christian friendship of these re- 
markablé women. What will interest some 
readers still more, however, are the accounts 
of E. P. Gurney’s travels in Europe, with 
Joseph John Gurney, and after his decease ; 
and especially her visits to royal and noble 
personages, with whom ‘‘ commoners” seldom 
have such near and privileged intercourse. 
Thus she made the close acquaintance, first, 
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of the Countess Pelet, in Paris ; afterwards, of 
Baron Rothschild and his lady; King Louis 
Philippe and his queen ; the Duchess of Orleans; 
and the Princes of the French Royal family ; 
the King and Queen of Wiirtemburg; the 
Dowager Empress of Russia; the King and 


Queen of Prussia. But none of these inter- 
views possessed more of what may be called 
historic moment and dignity than her visit to 
President Abraham Lincoln, at Washington, 
during our Civil War. ‘The narrative of this 
visit, and some account of the correspondence 
that followed it, were some time ago placed 
before our readers. 

Through all this very unusual experience, 
Eliza P. Gurney was preserved in genuine 
humility. Her ministerial service, private and 
public, was often attended by deep baptisms of 
suffering. Guidance was looked for, and testi. 
fied to, day by day and hour by hour; with a 
faith often closely tried, but always fully re- 
warded. ‘ 

If we should venture, in regard to a book 
so well prepared, to suggest a single criticism, 
it is, that perhaps that part of the correspond- 
ence which followed the death of Joseph John 
Gurney might, without loss, have been some- 
what less largely presented. All of it, how- 
ever, is of deep interest, throughout. The 
volume is graced with a likeness of its subject ; 
doing fair, though not full, justice to her ap- 
pearance in middle life. The publishers have 
done their work well. It is a well printed 
book, and not too bulky to be read through 
in a few hours. 


——__——_ +e 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 





One of our religious periodicals has some 
weighty words on the duty of the Church, 
which may not be altogether inapplicable to 
our little section of it. We need, it says, not 
so much the word of the lip (which was never 
more easy and abundant than it is in the 
present day, ) as the weightier word of the life. 
The one thing that can help mankind is vital 
renewing. We want a church that can make 
men see the Mind and Spirit of its Lord. 
«‘ The Church falls full easily into the notion 
that its calling is for its own sake, and not for 
man’s; that it is ‘a garden walled around,’ 
and kept secluded for the satisfaction and 
delight of the King. Disciples are prone to 
believe in all ages that in their calling and 
separation the end of God in their election is 
fulfilled. They must learn that it is the begin- 
ning of God’s purpose, and not the end; that 
their calling is to service, to ministry, strenu- 
ous, constant, yearning ministry that knows 
no rest . . . till every brother in the great 
human home shares their calling and enters 
into possession of their privileges, joys, and 
hopes. . « .« Their King delights in them, 
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without question ; but His delight is in theiy 
power and will to widen the borders of His 
kingdom. We see,”’ it continues, 
‘*that churches are prone to regard themselves 
as little corporations formed for mutual comfoy 
and edification; with a comfortable sanctuary 
in which to worship, &c.’’ With regard to 
the important subject of the ministry, jt 
very truly reminds us that its main functionis, 
not to keep the disciples dependent on minis. 
ters, but to make them ministers, so that they 
may radiate to the world around them the 
light which is kindled, the life which is quick. 
ened, in their hearts. 

The five thousand members of C. ¥. 
Spurgeon’s congregation (besides a host of 
sympathizing friends) are now celebrating his 
fiftieth birthday in a series of meetings at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. He seemed over 
whelmed with the sense of the mercy and 
goodness which have followed him. Alluding 
to Jeremiah xvii. 12, he said: ‘‘ The true place 
of our sanctuary is not at Jerusalem, neither 
is itat Samaria, Rome, or Canterbury, noris it 
































piri 
at a meeting-house wherein we gather, but the Hi the: 
place of our sanctuary is God Himself... God 9% rour 
has not vacated His throne, and it was a bless: 3 yar 
ed thought that the place of our sanctuary is ij pen 
the reigning God. Perhaps the stars we see Hi chy 
are worlds full of inhabitants worshipping the i; Kk 
Most High; and there may be an_ unseen I the 
creation beyond of which the Lord is King jj 
and has been King from the beginning. When 9 yh 
He made the world and put man into it, He J the 
did not do so without plan and purpose. In- of 
finite goodness is still at the helm, and if we of 
do not find our sanctuary in God we must 3 ay 
thirst for ever.” ‘I will praise Him,” he fi ¢e, 





added, ‘‘ as long as He lendeth me breath.” 
London, Sixth mo. 19th, 1884. 
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NO SCHISM IN THE BODY. 












I had a birthright in the Society of Frie 
and was made willing in early life, about my 
fifteenth year, to adopt their distinctive usages, 
amid the scoffs and jeers of my associates; @ 
step which I never regretted, as 1 have ever 
found it a position of true safety. To these princi 
ples and usages I am still strongly attached ; 
and though I never idolized George Fox and his 
associates, I have ever believed they were g 
men—special instruments in the Divine hand 
for reviving a neglected phase of Christian 
truth—shining lights, faithful servants doing 
their own work in their day and generation 
according to the light received ; and in theit 
perception of spiritual truth they stood head 
and shoulders above the professing church of 
their day. And I am glad to believe that in some 
particulars we have advanced beyond them i 
the discovery of the fruits of their own princr 
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oes, especially so in reference to the use of 
istoxicating drinks, slavery and capital punish- 
gent. Surely no one would have been more sur- 
rsedthan George Fox, could he have anticipa- 
ed that the time would arrive when his professed 
gecessors would be quoting from his writings 
instead of the Holy Scriptures to prove any 

uliar point of Christian theolagy. He in- 
vited none to himself, but directed all to Christ 
the only infallible teacher. Even George 
fox did not always sail in a smooth sea; he 
iad to contend for the Master’s cause in 
opposition to the Wilkinsons and Storys of his 
day, just as his successors have had to do 
during the present century, with the aberrations 
of a Hicks, a Wilbur, and lesser lights of the 
present day. Are we not justified in the con- 
dusion that the difference in the teaching 
mong Friends of the present time, however 
lamentable it may be that such difference 
aists, is not so great as in the early Church in 
the times of the Apostles? as it evidently 
required the grandest efforts of their matured 
giritual manhood to keep the ship erect amid 
the sea of difficulties by which they were sur- 


rounded, in the conflict of sentiment and !and on the right side of the ship. 


' 
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bers have been lessening for many years; and 
it seems only reasonable—only a matter of 
common sense—to suppose that every thought- 
ful mind among them should be led to inquire, 
‘«Is there not a cause ?”’ with an earnest wish 
to find aremedy. And if in attempt'ng to apply 
the desired remedy some undesirable extrava- 
gance cropped out in the beginning, perhaps 
we should not be unduly alarmed. In any 
event it will be better not to attempt to oppose 
it clothed in the armor of Saul. 

The early Friends were evidently a spiritually 
minded people, and their zeal to propagate 
what they believed to be the very truths of 
God knew no bounds. George Fox recom- 
mended to raise means to send the word of 
Life into every hole and corner of the kingdom. 
They were willing to spend and be spent in 
the furtherance of the cause they had so 
lovingly espoused. They literally went every- 
where preaching the word, and the good seed 
sown by the Son of Man, through them, in a 
very large measure fell on good ground and 
brought forth an abundan. harvest. They 
successfully cast the gospel net into all waters, 
They were 


riety of practice so clearly visible among the|shepherds of no ordinary character, and 
members of the various branches of the infant| gathered into the fold and family of Christ 


church. If they had not a Luther, a Calvin, 
aKnox, a Fox and a Wesley to contend over, 
they had a Paul, an Apollos, a Cephas, each 
to be claimed as party leaders. Nevertheless, 
when quietly viewing the labors of the Apostles, 
they present to the thoughtful mind a panorama 
of great beauty. 
of propagated errors with calmness, boldness 
ad Christian dignity. They earnesily en- 
deavored to biing together the antagonistic 
elements, as they were all apparently building 
upon the same foundation—and to bind them 
together in one indissoluble bond of Christian 


| 


| 


with wondrous skill; under their preaching 
convictions and conversions were both sudden 
and numerous. Whether or no the justifica- 
tion and sanctification of these were instanta- 
neous, we have no curiosity-to inquire. Their 
patient suffering and cheerful martyrdom leave 


They met the various phases | no room to doubt they knew the new birth to be 


a realized fact; though like the natural birth 
it might be preceded by a process of suffering 
and labors premonitory thereto. They had 
become the children of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus, were conscious of their adoption 
into the family of the Great Father, and this, 


love. They nowhere counseled a cowardly |and this only, satisfied the yearnings of their 
retreat from the field of Christian warfare nor | anxious minds. And now I will only add, that 
the setting up of separate altars. They had/jit is my solemn conviction, that the two ele- 
tvidently taken lessons from the Divine Master, | ments, the radical and the conservative, latterly 


and taught charity and patience, assuring their 
pupils, that if in anything any should be other- 
wise minded, as they abode in the patience, 
God would reveal to them of the like experi- 
tnce with their brethren, that there might be 


developed among us, are both necessary for 
the life and growth of the church, and may 
work harmoniously by simple attention to 
the admonition of the apostle, ‘* Let us not 
therefore judge one another any more, but 


" schism in the body. _ They seemed to judge this rather, that no man put a stumbling 
understand that every Christian was a branch} block or an occasion to fall in a brother’s 


of the true Vine, a member of the body of 
Christ, and that as such could only be recog- 
ied as fruitful by a continued attachment to 
the Vine, severance from the body of any of 
its living members was the most mistaken 
rmedy possible for any appprehended dis- 
oer, no matter what might be its supposed 
magnitude. 


Itisa fact that has been painfully brought 
ome to every lover of Zion, that the Society of 
Friends has been dwindling—that its num- 


| 


way.’’ Thus each may find their proper sphere 
of labor; the former in propelling the ship, 
the latter in guiding its course. 


Tuomas CLARK. 
Grafton, Ontario, Canada. 


Geet GS 


YESTERDAY’S Opportunities are already be- 
yond your grasp forever. Whether you did 
your best with them is not now so much the 
question as how you are using those of to-day. 
— Western Christian Advocate. 
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A COMMENCEMENT SERMON. knowledge. While they have a beneficial jp. 


fluence no one of them, nor can all, satisfy the 
the soul or the wants of humanity. Attempis 
to regenerate mankind by them will prove 
utter failures in the future, as they have in the 
past. 

‘‘ Literature should fall down before its 
King. Speech is the gift of God. We are 
not to regard blessings we enjoy as less a gift 
from on high because they come from second 
| causes. Literature, in all its forms, isa diving 


The new chapel at Princeton College was 
crowded by the students and their friends. Dr. 
McCosh chose as his text Matthew ii., 1, 2. 
He spoke, in part, as follows: 

‘‘God has in no age left himself without a 
witness ; and in every country he has raised 
' up inquiring, thinking men, who seek to look 
beyond what appears to the senses, asking 
where is wisdom—that is, truth about ourselves 
and the earth in which we dwell. It was just}endowment, aud should be devoted to hin 
such a company that came from the East to} who is the Logos. God has made a revelation 
Jerusalem, groping in the darkness for night. of his will in the highest forms of literature, 
There was a tradition, widespread then, that} No one wrote purer history than Moses, 
at about that time a powerful prince or de-| Deeper themes are discussed in the Book of 
liverer was to come from toward the rising sun.| Job, and in a grander manner, than in the 
The heathen writers Suetonius and Tacitus tell | tragedies of A®schylus. We have no lyric 
us this, and Virgil in the fourth eclogue gives a! like those by David. I shrink from compur. 
beautiful poem descriptive of this coming. The| ing any other literature with the discourse of 
people were beginning to feel their moral sla-}our Lord. Paul had a style much like his 
very, and the vices of lust and deceit that col-| character, abrupt, living, piercing like a sword, 
lected in cities like Antioch were offensive and| and yet lifting us to heaven by its sublimity, 
repulsive ; so they were more ready to believe | Our literature owes much to Athens and Rome, 
that the great and good reformer was about to| but much also to Jerusalem. The Bible has 
come. There may be some here who do not| given the world new ideas, such as are not 
know what faith to adopt and hold in the; found elsewhere in the province of letters— 
midst of theological doubts and discussions. | the grand and tender ideas thrown into the 





‘Ofor more light!’ you exclaim. If this be 


your prayer, true and earnest, that light will 


come. Faith is not given to those who are 
not seeking it. This is just what the conquer- 
or was to do for those afflicted ones in other 
ages. He was to conquer, but only by per- 
suasion, by compassion, by pity and love. His 
arrows were to be sharp in the hearts of men, 
but this was to change pride into humility, and 
enmity into. love. 

‘*T have thus far looked at the epiphany on 
one side, historically. We will now view it 
on the moral, spiritual, and practical side. If 
we be wise men, we will make the same in- 
quiry as did those men from the East. We 
shall be seeking for a king to rule over us, and 
when we find him we will give love and obedi- 
ence, gifts more precious in his sight than the | 
gold and myrrh from the Orient. In the col-| 
lege we profess to be seeking wisdom. The} 
learning we find here is of three forms : Lan- 
guage and literature, science, and philosophy. 
Each has a grand purpose, Literature opens 
the mind and cultivates the taste. Science in- 
creases our knowledge and yields stable truth. 
Philosophy calls for thought, and goes down to 
deep-lying principles as a foundation. We' 
have before us a tree, with philosophy as its, 
roots, science as its trunk, and literature with 
art as its leaves and flowers. I hope taat this 
trinity will be kept combined in the college. 
The unity of nature is the divinity of nature. 
That man is not truly a scholar—his training 
is so far partial and one-sided —who does not ' 
know something of each of those branches of 





thought of men by religion. Superb themes 
for poetry and eloquence have been furnished. 
It is thus that high enjoyment is attained and 
the mind refined. There is an idea in this 
country that in journalism men may employ 
any weapon in support of a party end; but 
literature, like every other work of man, is 
under the law to God. Lying and false rea- 
soning are as great sins in books as in con- 
versation. 


‘Science should seek after God. It con- 
templates good works, and contemplates them 
by the faculties which God has given. The 
wise men of the text, no doubt, brought the 
richest products of their countries with them. 
Science should bring its most precious offer- 
ings to the Lord. The Bible does not reveal 
scientific truth; that would not be compre- 
hended by the body of the people. 
leaves it to science to discover order in dis- 
order ; thus it is calculated to widen the mind. 
Some men have so familiarized themselves 
with these processes that they feel as if nature 
moved without any higher power to guide it. 
But wisdom is the fruit of a light which wa 
seen at Jerusalem, and must be sought out at 
Bethlehem.”’ 


A Morro.—‘‘I expect to pass through this 
world but once. If, therefore, there be aly 
kindness I can show or any good thing I cat 
do to any fellow human being, let me doi 
now: let me not defer or neglect it, for I shal 
not pass this way again.” 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE LONDON CONGREGATIONAL UNION is 
doing its utmost to respond to the ‘* Bitter 
Cry of Outcast London.” There are 250 
churches in affiliation with the Union, which, 
with their mission-rooms and halls, provide 
accommodation for no less than’ 207,794 per- 
sns. A scheme has been formed for raising, 
in five years, £100,000 for extension work in 
the metropolis, toward which promises to the 
extent of £63,815 have already been received. 
—Exchange. 


Some Mormon Sratistics.—The Fifty- 
fourth Annual Conference of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints met in Salt 
Lake City, April 4th, and the sessions con- 
tinued three days. The attendance,’as usual, 
was very large, not less than 12,000 being 
present from all parts of Utah. No theme 
whatsoever of a religious nature was presented. 
The addresses, without exception, related to 
persecution, polygamy, the ‘“‘Order of Enoch’’ 
(ascheme for getting possession by the priest- 
hood of the titles to all real estate), but more 
especially, to the encouragement of home 
manufactures and productions of all kinds, so 
as to be independent of their foes, and to live 
apart from them. 

A membership was reported of 92,000, and, 
in addition, children under eight years, to the 
number of 46,000, or a Mormon population 
of 138,0c0. These thousands are scattered 
over seven states and territories: In Utah 
and Idaho, 132,700; in Arizona, 4,593; in 
Colorado, 1,578; and several hundreds each 
in Wyoming, New Mexico and Nevada. 


The number of church officials is given as 
28,838, or an overseer to every four anda 
half persons, male or female, old or young. 
The grade of these magnates, who stand in 
place of Divinity and utter his voice to the 
people, is as follows: 12 apostles, as patriarchs, 
3,421 high priests, 4,747 seventies, 12,191 
elders, 1,611 priests, 1,786 teachers, and 
5,022 deacons. As showing the strength of 
this system outside of Utah, it is well to note 
the fact that, in Colorado and Arizona are 
found 5 patriarchs, 84 seventies, 183 high 
priests, 540 elders, 29 priests, 67 teachers and 
205 deacons. And, comparing these figures 
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Southern States 8 (last year 68); to other 
portions of the United States 33 (last year 17); 
to New Zealand 6 ; and to the Sandwich Islands 
5. The elders sent to the Northern States find 
their work almost wholly among the foreign 
born population—Danish, Swedish, English, 
etc.—and so gather into their net the same 
intellectual class which their co-laborers be- 
guile with smooth words in Europe.—/n- 
dependent. 


Dr. PRESSENSE says, as to the temper of the 
French legislators and municipal councils : 


‘‘ Pending the complete separation of Church 
and State, which may be abruptly decided on 
by the next legislature, our political bodies are 
evidently bent on impoverishing the Church 
as far as possible. This cannot fail to be the 
result, since, by the new law, the municipal 
councils will have full liberty to withhold from 
the churches even the barest necessaries of 
life. The municipal council of Paris never 
loses an opportunity to express its con- 
tempt for religion, and to parade its atheism. 
One of its members, M. Montell, has just 
published a manual of popular primary instruc- 
tion, which is nothing more nor less than a 
long and senseless outrage on religion. The 
council had already voted its admission inte 
the library when it was stopped by the veto of 
the Minister of Public Instruction. Last week 
an officer of police and a fireman both fell 
victims to their devotion to duty in a terrible 
‘fire which broke out in the Rue St. Denis. 
The municipal council took upon itself the 
charge of the funerals, but it refused to recog- 
nize the religious convictions of the deceased, 
and insisted on a purely civil burial. To this 
| the families would not consent. I quote these 
| facts of quite recent occurrence to show what 
is the attitude towards religion taken by the 
‘civil authorities, on whom the observance of 
| worship in France is dependent now in a far 
| larger measure than formerly. If the majority 
|of the Chamber of Deputies is more moderate 
|in this respect than the municipal councils of 
| our large cities, its temper is radically the same, 
| and the Chamber that will be returned at the 
| next general election in 1885 will, doubtless, 
|be still more pronounced in the same 
| direction.”’ 





A LETTER, signed by the vice-president and 


with some published by the powers that be, in | 


1880, it appears that the ordained and inspired | secretary of the British Evangelical Alliance, 
authorities in four years have increased in this is published in the London Zimes, under date 


Vigorous feshion : Patriarchs, 20; high priests, | of Copenhagen, April 3d. It says: 


‘« We were deputed by the London Council 
|of the Alliance to visit Denmark, with a view 
total of 5,386. ito the conference being held in the city of 

The number of missionaries sent out by the | Copenhagen. We have now the pleasure to 
late Conference is but 95, or less than last | announce that, after conferring with friends of 
year by 75. To Great Britain 29 are to|the society and other leading Christians in 
journey, ‘* without purse or scrip’ (last year | this country, it has this day been decided to 
39); to Scandinavia 7 (last year 28); to the'hold the eighth general conference of the 


213; seventies, 589; elders, 2,106: es 
321; teachers, 327; and deacons, 205; or a 
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Evangelical Alliance in the Danish capital, 
from the 24th to the 31st of August next.” 





REVIEW. 


The funeral services were Christian, being 
conducted by one of the leading pastors of 


THE FOLLOWING paragraph is from Zhe|the city and the choir of his church. The 


Indian Witness : 


wife of the reverend gentleman accompanied 


«A formal invitation has been sent both by |the mourning husband. The grave, which 
the Missionary Conference and the Evangelical | Was about ten feet deep, was a square pit about 
Ministers of Calcutta to Messrs. Moody and |ten by eight feet in dimensions. At the bot- 
Sankey, asking them to visit India at the earli- | 0m was a box made of heavy stone slabs, and 


est practicable date. 


We are not aware that|in this box the coffin was laid by the side of 


any information has been received which another, that of a daughter of the deceased, 
makes it probable that the invitation will be| Who died in 1866, when ten years old. There 
accepted, but we notice that very many earnest | Were stifled cries and sobs as the mourners 
Christians seem strong in the faith and hope gathered about the grave, which broke out in 
that the great Evangelists can be persuaded to loud cries as the coffin was lowered. The 
devote at least one season to India, and we| Preacher referred to deceased, whom he had 


are assured that no effort will be spared to 
induce them to do so. 


That they ewould stir | Woman. 


known personally in life, as a good Christian 
He said the Bible—which she had 


our great cities as they have never keen stirred | Worn with reading—was placed at her feet, 
before is more than probable, and even if they | 2OW that she was dead. At the conclusion of 


should not succeed in breaking the ranks of 
the non-Christian population they would make 
a deep impression upon a very important class 
of young men, while the awakening and con- | 
version of worldly and irreligious Europeans 


would make a profound impression upon all 
classes.”” 





—o-- 


OBSEQUIES OF A QUEEN. 





Gannie Jeffers, the Queen of the gypsies in| 
the United States, who died at Greenfield, 
Tenn., on March 10, was buried at Dayton, | 
Ohio, April 10, 1884. Gypsies were encamped | 
all about the city to the number of about one 
thousand five hundred, having traveled by 
wagon from all parts of the country. The 
Queen was embalmed and laid out in Nashville, 
Tenn., immediately upon her death, and then 
brought to Dayton, where her tribe own con- 
siderable property, and a large lot in Wood-| 
jawn Cemetery, where lie buried the former | 
King and Queen of the gypsy tribes in this 
country. She was in a handsome casket, 
made of the finest wood, and lined with rich | 
silk and satins. The mountings were all gold, | 
studded with jewels. The lot in the cemetery | 
where she was buried is marked by a beautiful | 
and exquisite monument, shipped there from , 
Greece. 

The funeral procession, which was composed | 
entirely of gypsies, formed in the northern | 
section of the city and marched toits southern | 
extremity, where the cemetery’ is located. | 
Crowds of people lined the streets and accom- | 
panied the mourners to the cemetery, where a 
rope was stretched around the iot, leaving an 
inclosure large enough for the mourners and 
friends to stand in. The crowd surged up 
against this slight barrier, covered the mounds 
in t! e vicinity, the tombstones, and the trees. 
In fat, every place that would afford an op- 
portunity of seeing what was going on was oc- 
cupied by men or boys. 


| 





his remarks the choir sang ‘‘ The Sweet By 
and By,” and the services closed. When the 
great stone was about to be lifted on top of 
the coffins, by means of a derrick close at hand, 
the sons and daughters climbed down on the 
coffins to take their last farewell. Their sobs 
and cries were echoed by the mourners that 
stood on the brink of the grave. They threw 
themselves prostrate on the coffins, kissing the 
hard wood, and it was with great difficulty that 
they were prevailed upon to come out of the 
grave. ‘The stone lid was then put into posi- 
tion and the dirt thrown upon it. A huge 
monument will be erected over the grave, sur- 
mounted with a life-sized statue of the deceased 
gypsy queen.—ew York Herald. 


+e 


Epitaph of a Remarkable Man, Written by 
Himself. 





Here Lie, by the Side of his Beloved Friend, the Mortal 
Remains of . 
CHARLES READE, 
Dramatist, Novelist, and Journalist. 
His Last Words to Mankind are on this Stone. 

I hope for a resurrection, not from any 
power in nature, but from the will of the Lord 
God Omnipotent, who made nature and me. 
He created man out of nothing ; which nature 
could not. He can restore man from the 
dust, which nature cannot. 

And I hope for holiness and happiness in a 
future life, not for anything I have said or 
done in this body, but from the merits and 
mediation of Jesus Christ. 

He has promised his intercession to all who 
seek it, and He will not break His word: that 
intercession, once granted, cannot be rejected: 
for He is God, and His merits infinite: a man’s 
sins are but human and finite. 

‘¢ Him that cometh to Me, I will in no wise 
cast out.” ‘*If any man sin, we have an 
Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
Righteous; and He is the propitiation for our 


_sins.”’ 
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RURAL. 


STRAWBERRIES.—The much praised Manches- 
ter, from which so much was expected, has been 
found deficient in an important qualification, to 
wit, healthy foliage. We did not notice any weak- 
ness in this respect until it had ripened its first 
crop of fruit, which was satisfactory ; then its 
jeaves turned brown, wilted, and in a short time 
after, the original plants seemed nearly dead. 
Notwithstanding this, the runners continued to 
grow, and the beds, by fall, were pretty well filled 
with plants. Hence this may not prove to be a 
serious defect after all. 

The James Vick excels in the opposite partic- 
ular--fine, healthy foliage. There is not another 
sort which has such deep green colored foliage. 
We think, however, in order to maintain the size 
of the berries, that it will require good cultivation. 
It has a tendency to over-production, and needs 
checking or stimulating, in order to obtain fruit of 
proper size. 

The Jersey Queen grows vigorously and yields 
large, handsome fruit, but not enough of it. We 
tested a part of the newly introduced sorts, but 
none of them showed any points of superiority 
over what are now under cultivation. In fact, 
the majority failed to possess the most important 
qualifications, and we think there is still room for 
improvement. 

The old stand-bys, like Charles Downing, Cum- 
berland Triumph, Sharpless, Miner's Giant Pro- 
lific, Crescent Seedling and Windsor Chief fully 
sustained their past record, and are destined to be 
held in high regard despite all the new candidates 
now in the field Mr. Smith remarks: “In 
strawberries, Arnold's Pride is the most promising 
of our new introductions, of Canada origin. ‘The 
Early Canada, when it escapes the spring frosts, 
does well, and is about a week earlier than 
Wilson, It seems to succeed better on dry soil, 
and in a dry season, than that variety.” 

J. S. Woodward—Cumberland Triumph is one 
of the best for home use. Mr. Harris thought we 
need more than one variety for home use; want 
a succession through the longest possible season. 

Mr. Redman would name for home use: Cres- 
cent, Wilson, Cumberland, Sharpless and Mt. | 
Vernon, . 

5. D. Willard named Bidwell, Sharpless, Cum- 
berland, Crescent and New Dominion. 

Mr, Conger named Crescent, Wilson, Downing, | 
Sharpless and Manchester, for home use.— Western | 
N. Y. Horticultural Society Report. 

MULCHING AND GREEN MANURING,—-Zditors | 
Country Gentleman : It is well known that plow- | 
ing down green crops is a benefit to the soil, on| 
account of the fertilizing material turned under. 
Yet a writer attributes the benefit to the shading | 





of the ground by the crop, thus favoring, as he | 
says, an “accumulation of nitrogen in the soil in | 


an available form for plant food.” 


REVIEW. 
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peas plowed under would be of no benefit in 
themselves in the soil. The pea is a better plant 
for enriching the soil than most plants, not alone 
because it shades the ground more than most 
other plants, but because it is richer in fertilizing 
elements, Otherwise buckwheat would be the 
most enriching of ali the cultivated crops, as it 
shades the ground most; yet we know it is not. 
So all our cultivated grains shade the ground 
more or less, yet if continued without manure 
they exhaust the soil. 

Shade benefits the soil by preventing the sun 
and drying winds from parching it. Hence the 
benefit of a mulch to protect the ground. If the 
mulch is of fine, rotted barn manure all the better, 
both for its manurial elements and its porous 
character, the latter as a conserver of moisture. 
Mere darkness if itself may have the effect to 
enrich the ground. If so, the night is a god-send 
tous. So must the surface of the soil be to the 
rest of the soil. Half an inch or less in thickness 
is sufficient to exclude the light. Yet with this 
protection soils deteriorate if their crops are re- 
moved ; if plowed under the land becomes richer, 
as. is fully demonstrated by green manuring. 
Clover shades the ground, but no more than some 
other plants, yet it enriches the ground more than 
perhaps any. It is because it draws its strength 
from the depths below, as is the case with any 
deep-rooting plant. We are therefore to look 
farther than the mere shading of the ground for 
enrichment. That shade is of some benefit to the 
ground isquite clear. Besides protecting it, it has 
the effect of smothering weeds, and in this sense 
it has an equal effect upon the grains, as well as 
upon the grasses, of which our dooryards and 
lawns afford evidence.—F. G., in Country Gen- 
tleman. 


FEEDING Bees.—There are many ways of feed- 
ing bees; a very good way is to feed at the top of 
the hive, putting the syrup into a wide mouth 
pickle bottle, tying a piece of muslin over the 
mouth, and inserting the bottle over the hole in 
the top of the hive ; a piece of one inch deal, with 
a hole cut in it, covered on one side with a piece 
of perforated zinc, is very convenient to rest the 
mouth of the bottle upon, through which the bees 
will take the syrup. It is good poligy to feed bees, 
even during the summer, in wet weather, when 
they cannot get out to work, for if well fed they 
‘remain strong and healthy, and on the return of 
fine weather will gather twice as much honey as 
those which have been kept at starving point ; for 
in the breeding season, the consumption of food 
in the hive is very great. A flower pot saucer, in 
which to put the feeding syrup, answers very well 
in hives that are not full of comb; and a few chips 
of wood should float upon the syrup, to assist the 
bees in taking it. Feeding at the close of the 
honey harvest also encourages the queen in egg 
laying, by which a large proportion of young bees 


It may be | are raised, and the stock consequently kept strong 


true that shade has an effect. But when the | till the following spring. The feeding in this case 


shading of the ground is made the sole means, or 


correspondent himself makes clear when he says : 
“Sometimes in our desire to utilize the vines for 
hay, we would .mow them and store them in our 
barns, and still see no diminution in the improve- 
ment of the fertility of the soil in the following 
crop, whatever it might be.” This means that the 


| should be very regularly performed, and in small 
even the principal means, of increasing the fertil- 
ity, the point I think is carried too far. This the 


quantities. Great care should always be taken 
that the syrup be not dropped or smeared about 
' the outside of the hive and floor board, as it will 
| attract robbers, and cause much fighting and loss 
| of life. Excellent food for bees is loaf sugar in 
| pure water, at the rate of four pounds of sugar to 
‘one quart of water, boiled for a few minutes, and 

kept stirred to prevent burning. Refined moist 
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sugar is nearly equal to loaf for feeding, but moist 
sugar is not at all suitable.— North Devon Four- 


nal, 1883. 


MILK AND NEATNESS.—A member of the 
French Academy who owns a fine farm in Nor- 
mandy and takes special pride in his high-bred 
cows and pretty dairy, has been perplexed and dis- 
tressed by the strange appearance which the milk 
assumed after it stood a few hours in the pans, 
Upon its surface dark blue spots would appear, 
destroying its private attractions and its market 
value. Moreover, all the people in the neighbor- 
hood were convinced that the dairy was an abode 
. of the evil one, with whom some of them even 
went so far as to identify its owner. For two years 
the academician pondered the mystery in vain, 
but at last he has reached the simple conclusion 
that the vessels’ containing the milk were not 
thoroughly cleaned. The microscope revealed 
hosts of .fungous germs, for which, through lack 
of a sufficiently prolonged bath in boiling water, 
the pans afforded an excellent breeding ground. 
Immersion for at least five minutes effectually 
destroys these organisms, and that treatment has 
been adopted at the Norman dairy of M. Ruset. 
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THE NEw THEOLOGY.— Much has been written 
upon this theme within a few years, in religious 
and other periodicals, and somewhat also in books. 
By it appears to be meant, not at all any form of 
infidelity, such as ‘‘ Theism” must be considered 
(when alone) from the Christian standpoint; nor 
the substitution of Unitarian or Universalist tenets 
for orthodox beliefs. Those who refer to it, by 
implication if not directly, are mostly in the ranks 
of evangelical confession; not a few of them are 
eminent preachers or teachers in theolegical semi- 
naries, of the Congregational or other denomina- 
tions, Variety exists among these writers; in 
judgment and opinion as well as in expression, 
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atti 
as set forth in the inspired Scriptures. A large [iM religio 
part of the history of the Christian Church consists His er 
of accounts of the successive formulations which his pe 
have been attempted, and the conflicts resulting ao 
concerning them, Popes and Councils have tried the st 
in vain, from age to age, to settle finally what huma 
words should include the beliefs held to be trium 
necessary to salvation, Even the Protestant Be 
Reformation did not end this endeavor after a shall 
finality of doc.-rinal statement and requirement; Chris 
although the Reformation did introduce the prin. worl 
ciple of private judgment, which has been used nn 
with abundant liberty ever since, Contradictory he w 
to this, in an extreme degree, of course, were the he le 
persecutions on account of diversities of belief Rev 
which several times have disgraced Protestant = 
communities ; as, for example, those under which dim 
early Friends suffered, on both sides of the ocean, mol 
Still, the principle had taken root; with a vitality in C 
which never again could or can be trampled out 
by any intolerance. on 











Our age has witnessed the very jubilee of free- 
dom of thought. Scarcely anywhere does even 
social oppression now threaten one who differs 
from the majority by strange beliefs, or by having 
no belief at all. Yet this liberty has, until within 
quite a few years, been mostly confined to those 


who were outside of the evangelical churches, 6 

Latterly, it seems to have extended within them, . 

Questions thought to have been settled and sealed tt 

forever are now reopened, What isto come of it?” 
Apprehension on this subject belongs to those 

who have hitherto “ pinned their faith” to human 


amplifications of the Divinely revealed truth, 
|such as the Westminster Confession or the Thirty- 
| nine Articles of the Anglican Church. No “ new 
|theology” is needed for those who, like Fox, 
| Barclay and Penington have gone right to the 
fountain head of Scripture, and there, like the 
| woman of Samaria, have found Jesus “ sitting on 













It would take much study to do justice to them | the well;” giving to all who ask of Him living 
all, and large space to discuss their merits and | water, those who drink which shall never thirst 
characters, We propose nothing of that kind | again. There have been old theologies; and 
now; but only to give our impressions after! there will still be new ones; until all men come 
reading a number of their leading articles, ‘not only to search the Scriptures, but also to come 


What is theology? Webster defines it (essen-' to Him that they may have life. 


tially) as the science of God and of His relations| of the new theology just now before the reli- 
to His creatures. What, then, is science? Wor- gious worldythe best and wisest spirit finds ex- 


cester’s brief definition is best ;—that science is 


“knowledge methodically digested and arranged.” | take from an article by Francis A, Henry in the 


Is theology, then, necessary to man’s salvation?! jast number of the Princeton Review : 
“This is eternal hfe, to know Thee, and Jesus | 


Christ whom Thou hast sent.” Such knowledge |p 


| pression in words like the following, which we 


“ What we have to do to-day is to bring men 


ack to the faith of the earliest church, in which 
is indeed needed. But it does not require, for Christ was everything and Christianity as yet 


every one, that this shall be “ methodically di- eee It was not ‘ Christianity an — 
” T t to re- 
gested and arranged,” Naturally enough, men ed the great revolution which is destinec 7 
= ae aE) . 'generate the world; it was Christ. He was a 
began, from the first of Christianity, to use their 


: ; ; living, loving man before he was the centre of 
intellects in formulating the truths of the Gospel, any doctrinal system, At the outset the Christian 
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religion was a binding of men’s hearts to Christ. | evidences of good work done. The spiritual ef- 
His entire following was due to the attraction of| ficiency of the management has especially de- 
his person, drawing to him the men and women| lighted us, The location and surroundings of the 
whom he made his own forever. And ever since | school are very agreeable; a considerable body 
the sense of personal union with him has been|of intelligent, warm-hearted Friends giving it 
the source of all that is purest and strongest in| their sympathy and patronage, and taking much 
human character. It is this that made men| pleasure in associating with teachers and pupils, 
triumph over martyrdom, and made the mystery | especially in meetings, the freedom and power of 
of death bright with a satisfying hope. ‘We! which in latter times have been remarkable. 

know not what we shall be, but we know that we| Although Friends of the neighborhood naturally 
shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.’ | look to this school for the training of their chil- 
Christianity is Christ himself. Its power in the | dren, a large part of its work, and that for which 
world has been the power of a perfect human/|the investment was made by kind Friends of 
character to mould the sons of men into the| Philadelphia, is the education of youth from re- 
image of God. That power is with us now. What | gions around who would otherwise have very poor 
he was, he is. As he loved and helped men once, | opportunities. A large number of these have par- 
he loves and helps them still. He is still the|taken of its advantages, and there are many yet 
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Revealer of the Father, the Redeemer of the sin- 
ful, the Giver of eternal life. 


dim perspective of history ; for we know him no 
more after the flesh. Let our Christianity be faith 
inChrist, and allegiance to Christ, and. he will| 
lead us out of the darkness that shadows our time 
into the marvellous light of his kingdom—the 
household and Family of God which knows no 
sovereign but'the Father, no citizenship but brother- 
hood, no law but love.” 








DIED. 


DAVIS.—On the 12th of Sixth month, 1884, 
Mercy S. Davis, wife of Joel H. Davis, in the} 
62d year of her age ; a valued member and min- 
ister of Amesbury Monthly Meeting, Mass. 

Having yielded her heart in early life to the | 
transforming power and gentle leading of Christ, 
our dear friend was prepared by precept and ex- 
ample to testify of His goodness and the all-suf- 
ficiency of His grace. During her protracted ill- | 
ness, she gave evidence that the Divine hand was 
underneath, supporting her through much physi- | 
cal suffering, and enabling her to attend meetings | 
frequently until the week previous to her decease, 
where her public service was very earnest and | 
Impressive, Her friends have the consoling as- | 
surance that “faithful unto death, she has re- 
ceived the crown of life.” 


AUSTIN.—At the residence of her son, Henry | 
Austin, near Lynnville, Iowa, on the 2oth of Sixth | 
mo,, 1884, Rebecca J. Austin, in the 85th year of | 
her age. 

Deceased was a member of Lynn Grove Month- | 
ly Meeting, formerly a member of Durham 
Monthly Meeting, Maine. Through the tender 
mercies of our holy Redeemer, she has left con- 
soling evidence to her family and friends that she | 
is gathered.home to her eternal rest. 





Maryville Normal and Preparatory School, 
Tennessee. 


The Committee which has been put in charge of | 
this school for a term of years is under the neces- 
sity of securing a new Principal; H. W. Spray, 
who has acceptably and efficiently filled the po- 
sition for three years, feeling it right to withdraw 
‘0 engage in other Christian work, 

ommencement exercises were held on the 21st 
ult, when six students were graduated, The 
friends of the school were much gratified with the 


to come. 
He has not faded | paying pupils, and will add to these such as it 
into a reminiscence ; he is not lost to us in the | can obtain funds to pay tuition for. 
ance has ranged from 100 to 150, It is 
a boarding school. 
from any one who may think duty calls this way. 


The committee counts upon some sixty 


The attend- 
not 
Correspondence is solicited 


JosePH Potts, Sec., 
Caringer, Monroe Co., Tennessee. 


CANADA YEARLY MEETING. 


HELD AT PICKERING, ONTARIO, CANADA, 


The Meeting of Ministers and Elders of Canada 
Yearly Meeting assembled on Fifth-day morn- 
ing, Sixth mo, 26th. The representatives from 
the three Quarterly Meetings were all present ex- 
cept six. They were instructed to bring to the 
next sitting the names of Friends to serve the 


| meeting as Clerk and Assistant. 


At 3 P. M. the meeting again assembled. John 
T. Dorland, Jr., was appointed Clerk and Hannah 
J. Cody Assistant. The presence of four of the 
Lord’s servants from London Yearly Meeting, 
and that of Lida G. Romick, of Ohio, was taken 
as a renewed evidence of the love of the Great 


| Shepherd for His flock. 


The Queries and answers from the Quarterly 
Meetings were then read and a summary of the 


| answers adopted, which shows that the members 


are sound in doctrine and are laboring harmoni- 
ously for the extension of the kingdom of Christ 
—that they are frequently and prayerfully en- 
gaged in the study of the Holy Scriptures—and 
that they cherish an active interest and sympathy 
with all who engage in Christian work. 

A deep concern was expressed that the respon- 
sible stations of Ministers and Elders should be 
occupied in humility and love. The necessity of 
the prayerful study of the Holy Scriptures in or- 


| der to effective ministry was impressed upon all. 


« All thy children shall be taught of God and 


| great shall be the peace of thy children,” and 


whom He teaches He makes apt to learn. 

Many elderly Friends were missed in the 
meeting, they having been detained by age and 
increasing infirmities, and the prayer was ex- 
pressed that there may arise from among our 


'younger Friends those who will supply their 


places, that our ranks may be filled in nghteous- 
ness. In the glorious work of preaching the 
gospel, feeling called with the great apostle “ to 
testify the gospel of the grace of God,” with him 
also we shall always, in our service, need special 
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guidance and strength renewed. A general com- | of returning minutes and present to a future sit. 
mission to preach the gospel does not supersede | ting. 

particular leading, and in humble wating on| The documents from the Quarterly Meetings 
Him we are neither listless nor careless, but the |were then read, An overture came up from 
whole inner being is yielded up to Hun, in the | Yonge Street Quarterly Meeting and one of a 
reguJating and transforming power of the Holy |similar nature from West Lake Quarterly Meet. 
Spirit, that in His will we may abide or go for-|ing, asking that the Yearly Meeting issue a docu. 
ward, ment setting forth the religious principles of the 

The necessity of the baptism of the Holy Spirit | Society of Friends —that the Representative 
was also dwelt upon, Should not we also tarry | Meeting make such selections from the standard 
at Jerusalem till we be endued with power from | works of Friends as shall have special reference 
on high? Shall we be content to have our life | to the differences which have troubled us of late 
pass on without its Pentecost?» The children are | that some account be’ given of the missionary 
encouraged to do the work that in early years | labors of George Fox and his coadjutors for the 
may be laid upon them by the Lord. The meet- | first fifty years of the history of our Society—and 
ing adjourned to Second-day morning at 8|that the whole be printed and circulated at an 
o'clock, early date. 

Stxth-day, Sixth mo, 27th, The first morning} At their request West Lake Four Months’ Meet. 
devotional meeting met at 8 A.M. J.T. Dorland, | ing was changed into a Quarterly Meeting to be 
Howard Nicholson and others led in earnest|held consecutively at Moscow, Cold Creek, 
prayer that the Lord's blessing would rest upon | Bloomfield and Wellington, They also asked 
our Yearly Meeting this year. There were not | for the sympathy and co-operation of the Yearly 
many ministers present, and for many reasons we | Meeting in the law-suit which has been carried 
feel very weak, but it is not a time to falter, but | on in defence of some Monthly Meeting property, 
we should go forward in the Lord’s work. The general Epistle of London Yearly Meeting 

The great need of the Church is entire conse- | was read and an order given that it be printed and 
cration to the work of the Lord. Lida G. Romick | circulated. Some routine business «followed and 
and others spoke forcibly on this subject, and a|some committees were appointed, J, B. Braith. 
large number of those present entered into vows | waite encouraged younger Friends to take part 
of consecration to the Lord for work during this |in the work of the Church. They should be ap- 
Yearly Meeting and in the future. Many en-| pointed on committees that they might learn. 
gaged in prayer and praise to our Heavenly |He remembered with gratitude the lessons 
Father for his goodness and for personal b‘ess- | learned when acting on committees with Joseph 
ing. Though the meeting was small it was in-| John Gurney, Benjamin Seebohm and others, 
deed a profitable one. Wm. Robinson endorsed what was said and 

The Representative Meeting met at 10 A.M., and | encouraged the young people to go on. 
at 1 P.M. the Yearly Meeting proper assembled. R. Battey said that if we would retain our young 
The Representatives and caretakers from the | men in the Church we must give them something 
Quarterly Meetings were nearly all present at this | to do. 
opening session, which was held jointly in the} The request from West Lake regarding the 
Methodist place of worship at Pickering village. | change in its meetings was granted, 

Thos. Harvey, J. Bevan Braithwaite, Wm. The overtures in regard to the issue of a doc- 
Robinson and Thos, Pumphrey, ministers from |trinal document were then taken up. 

England, presented a minute appointing and| J, B. Braithwaite said he would be sorry to un- 
liberating them as a committee of London Yearly | duly interfere in the deliberations, He had 
Meeting for service in Canada, visited some American Yearly Meetings when 

J. B. Braithwaite.spoke of the deep feeling of | they were revising their Discipline, and he noticed 
love and sympathy which had been expressed | the importance placed upon statements of doc- 
for the church in Canada, in London Yearly |trine. London Yearly Meeting had early recog- 
Meeting at its recent session, Prompted by this | nized the importance of this work. The recent 
deep feeling of love and sympathy they had ap- | London Discipline contains a lengthy account of 
pointed this committee ; they came in weakness | the doctrines of the Society, beginning with the 
and desiring the prayers of all God's children | address of G. Fox to the Governor of Barbadoes, 
that they might be enabled to perform whatever|taken from the first edition of his journal of 
service the Master should lay upon them. There|1761 or 62. More recent editions have been 
were also present Lida G, Romick, of Ohio ; | somewhat altered to suit. particular views. The 


Rebecca Collins, of New York; Aquila Picker- | remainder ofthe doctrinal part of their Discipline 


ing and wife, of Chicago; Richard and Mary | consists entirely of statements issued from time 
Batiey, of New England. The clerk in welcom- | to time by the living Church, A written creed 
ing the ministers and visiting Friends said that | was not to be underrated, but that which springs 
this was not an empty form. He was quite sure | from the living exercise of the Church from time 
that he expressed the feeling ot all present when | to time is better than set statements of doctrine 
he said that a thrill of joy ran through Canada| gotten up for particular occasions. 
Yearly Meeting when a few weeks ago the word| J. T. Dorland said it was the wish of his Quar- 
came that London Yearly Meeting had appointed | terly Meeting that a small pamphlet be issued, 
four of the pillars of the church in the old land | that they could place in the hands of inquiring 
to come all the way to Canada as a token of her | ones, and such as would be an authoritative refu- 
deep love and sympathy. Then followed a very | tation of the charge that they were of unsound 
general expression of welcome and of praise to| doctrine, and not like the early Friends in belief 
our Heavenly Father for again remembering | and practice, oF 
Zion, C. G. Bowerman had read the London Discl- 
A committee was appointed to prepare drafts pline. If the doctrinal part of that be printed, It 
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yould be an easy matter, Only three years ago 
ye had adopted a new Discipline of our own. [t 
yould be impossible to suit all. Twenty years 
ago we were a united, but a dead church. Now 
hat we had got waked up, we should not be 
jlarmed at some differences, 

After considerable discussion the whole matter 
was referred to the Representative Meeting. 

Thos. Harvey thought the issue of such a docu- 
ment would be well worth the effort. It might 
ehard to keep it short enough. There was no- 
thing from individual writings in the London Dis- 
cipline except the address at the beginning. It 
would be difficult to get a good account of the 
missionary labors of early Friends, 

The meeting then adjourned, 

7p. M. The Convention of Sabbath-school 
workers assembled to hear the reports from the 
various Bible-schools, Several verbal reports 
were also given, and addresses delivered on S. S. 
work. ° 

Thos. Harvey spoke of the benefits of S. S. 
work among Friends in Birmingham and other 
places in England. 

Aquila Pickering drew the attention of the 
meeting to the- Bible-School Quarterly and the 
various publications of the Friends’ Publishing 
Association of Chicago. ; 

]. B. Braithwaite hoped that Friends would do 
justice to the practical offer of A. P., and spoke of 
the importance of satisfactory literature 

Seventh-day, Sixth mo, 28th.—At 8 A. M. the 
morning fellowship meeting was held—a blessed 
season of prayer and praise. J. T. Dorland spoke 
ofthe defeat at Ai after success at Jericho. H. 
Nicholson and Lida G. Romick spoke of the need 
of entire consecration. 

10A.M. The Yearly Meeting assembled in 
separate session. Howard Nicholson was ap- 
pointed Clerk, and J T. Dorland, Assistant, 

A committee was appointed to assist the Eng- 
lish Friends in making arrangements for travelling 
and gospel services. 

The Queries and Answers were read at this 
time ; much loving counsel being given by visiting 
Friends and others, We should attend the mid- 
week meetings—this is not only a duty, but a 
privilege, The usage springs from the spiritual 
instincts of God's people. We should go to all 
ourmeetings to be blest, not to hear a preacher. 
Inour family worship it was important to query 
whether the time of silence was a time of prayer. 
A dead silence is not prayer. Words must be 
formed in the mind, if not uttered ; and prayer is 
wonderfully blessed when vocal. The only war- 
rant for prayer is the sense of need. The time for 
family worship should not be hurried or cut short. 
We should be punctual in all our engagements, 
as well in the church asin the business of the 


world, Epistles from New York, New England, | 


eo Carolina, Baltimore and Ohio were then 
read, 

).B. B conveyed a message of love from the 
Clerk of Dublin \. M. Our Epistle of last year 
had not been received, and they had not written 
one this year, 

It was decided to write separate Epistles to all 
the Yearly Meetings. 

2P.M. Epistles from Iowa,-Western and Kan- 
sas Yearly Meetings were read. 

The statistical report was read. One Quarterly 
Meeting had not reported. 
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Somt committees were appointed, and the 
meeting adjourned to make way for the important 
business of the Representative Meeting. 

At 7.30 P. M. a meeting was held to hear the 
report of the Pastoral Committee. Only one 
member of the committee was present, and he 
had been unable to prepare a written report. As 
chairman, he called upon the various workers for 
verbal accounts of the work carried on by them. 
Very interesting accounts were given that much 
good work had been done in almost’every part of 
the Yearly Meeting. 

John T. Dorland delivered an address on the 
history of the Church in early Protestant times. 
He spoke of the earnestness aud zeal of the early 
Friends—of the great success which, under God, 
rewarded the labors of George Fox and his co- 
adjutors ; of the decline in spiritual life and num- 
bers in our Society, and the probable causes of 
this; and of the great revival, especially in 
America, during the last twenty-five years. This 
very interesting meeting was brought to a close at 
a late hour. 

(To be concluded.) 


—_ 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 


The following particulars have been received 
as supplementary to our report already published : 

Appropriations. For Associated Executive 
Committee on Indians, $595 ; Bible-schools, $100 ; 
foreign missions, $750: for freedmen, $800 ; North 
Carolina mission, $200; for aid for Friends in 
British Provinces, $25; for peace, $25; total, 
$2495, which is $225 less than last year. 

From report of Committee on General Meet- 
ings. Number of meetings in the Yearly Meet- 
ing, 78; number of meetings visited, 56; num- 
ber of series of meetings, 31 ; Bible readings, 31 ; 
number of two-days’ meetings, 13; Children’s 
meetings, 5; number of professed conversions, 
106. Committee as now organized for the coming 
year, Chairman, Eli Jones; Secretary, Phebe G. 
Aydelott; Treasurer, Wm. Thompson, Superin- 
tendents: For the First District, Charles M. Jones ; 
for the Second, Timothy B. Hussey ; for the Third, 
William Jacob ; for the Fourth, Henry C. Ayde- 
lett. Amount now in the hands of the Treasurer 
about $700 for the use of the Committee in Gos- 
pel Work. 


= — 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
THIRD QUARTER. 


LESSON III. Seventh month 13, 1884. 


GOD’S COVENANT WITH DAVID. II Sam. vii 7—16. 


II Sam. vii. 16. 


The events described in the present lesson 
| probably took place within a year after bringing 


' 
Gotven Text.—Thy tbrone shall be established forever. 
| 
| 


|up the ark. The parallel account will be found 
\in I Chron, xvii. 1—15. David seems to have 
long desired to build a permanent abode for the 
ark ; the old tabernacle without the ark was still 
in existence not far from Jerusalem, and was a 
place of great resort. David wished to unite the 
people. not only politically, but religiously also ; 
the building of a temple seemed to be necessary 
to accomplish this; besides, a tabernacle implied 
a wandering nation, The new tabernacle, II Sam. 
_ vi, 17, was only a temporary one. 
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1. When the king sat (dwelt) in his house ;|Christ. (Luke i, 31—33; Acts ii, 29-31; xiii a 
see II Sam. v.9, 11.. Rest. Some think this re- | 22, 23 ; ef 26 
fers to the period after the wars described in chap. 13. He shall build a house for my Name, ec He ut fe 
viii., others that the order here is strictly chrono- | Fulfilled by Solomon, (I Kings Vili, 1620, ivatic 
logical, For its application to Christ, see John ii, 12; Eph, fi . 

2. Nathan the prophet. The first time he is|i. 20—22; Heb. iii. 6; Zech. vi, 12, 13. Forever, ponies 
mentioned. He belonged “to the purest type of | Repeated twice in verse 16 makes the statement ing 
the prophetic dispensation ;” he .rebuked David | very emphatic, and shows that Christ is included, as 
afterwards for his sin with Bathsheba (chap. xii.) ;| See Luke i. 31—33, also Psal. Ixxxix. 29, 36, 37; dem C 
was possibly Solomon’s teacher (xii, 25); helped} Dan. vi. 13, 14; Isa. ix. 6, 7; Jer. xxii, 5, 6; “On 
Solomon to secure his succession to the throne | xxxiii, 14—21. ; : aa ; Know | 
(I Kings i, 2239) ; wrote a history of the reign| s¢. Father. “ This relationship implies, on the who a) 
of David and part of that of Solomon (I Chron.| part of God, the watchful care and love of a gck th 
xxix. 29; II Chron, ix. 29), from which histories | parent ; on the part of the king, the duty of loyal about 
it is likely that much of the books of Samuel, | trust and willing obedience.”~-Cambridge Bible them | 
Kings and Chronicles are taken. Curtains, The | /f he commit iniquity, etc. Disobedience will be with t 
coverings of the tabernacle, Ex. xxvi, 1; Acts | followed by chastisement. (Psal, Ixxxix. 30-33; ber wi 
vii, 46. : Heb, xii. 5—10; Prov. iii, 12.) int 

3. And Nathan said. “Of himself, not by the}. 75. My mercy shall not depart, “ Hence ate 
word of the Lord."— Ferome. Thine heart, 1 | Isaiah's saying the sure mercies of David (\v. 3) iet he 
Kings viii, 17, 18. The word translated estad/ished in ver. 16 shoulda ™, L 

¢. The word of the Lord. See the clear dis- | be sare.” meeti 
tinction between Nathan's human opinion, which SUGGESTIONS, | 
was entirely in accord with what most men would 1. Our method of serving the Lord, though it (MM ifnot 
naturally think, and God’s judgment. God's mes-| 3) seem unexceptionable to. ourselves, is nti [si 
Sage was given by a vision, not a dream (v. 17), always His way. know 
in the night, which was the usual time, (I Sam. |‘ 2. The will to do may be acceptable to the Lord 
lil, 3.) : , Lord, though He gives the doing to another, holy 

5. My servant. A title only given to a few | 3. David prepared the way for his son, Other iM old. 
chosen men, such as Moses, (Num. xii. 7, 8), and men labor: we enter into their labors. Well Fre 
Joshua (Judg. ii, 8). | It was also a title of Christ | sould not be discouraged because we do not seef purs 
(Matt. xii. 18; Acts iii, 13, 26, Rev. Ver. ; As. lili. | results othe 
11). Shalt thou build? implies a negative an-| “4 “The people were not ready for a permanent {MM carr 
swer, (See I Chron. xvii. 4.) temple in David's time. Religious practices and D 
_ ©. Whereas, better for or because. Walked institutions should be adapted to the times andj this, 
implies “ the frequent moving of the tabernacle | circumstances of those who are to observe them. im and 





in the times of the Judges.”— Cook. 
outside covering, Tabernacle. The framework. 

7. The tribes. ‘Whatever tribe had in times 
past supplied the ruler of Israel, God had never 
required any of those tribes to build a house in 
one of their cities.".— Cook, Feed. To tend or to 
shepherd. (Il Sam. v. 2). Cedar. Not red 


Tent. The 





Methods may change with circumstances, the 
truth never changes, (Heb. xiii. 8, 9 ) 

5. David obeyed the words of the Lord as 
given through Nathan, and gave up what he 
earnestly desired. We should seek for and heed 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, even though tt 
change long-laid plans. 

















cedar, which is a juniper ; but the cedar of Leba- 
non, “a close-grained, light-colored, yellowish 
wood, with darker knots and veins.” Cedar was 
the mark of a costly building. (Jer. xxii. 14; 
I Kings vii. 2, 3.) : 

8. Sheepcote. ‘Rather, pasture,” I Sam, xvi.. 
II, 12; Psal. lxxviii. 70.) 

g. And Iwas withithee. All his success was 
due to the Lord, (I Sam. xviii, 14.) vemies. 
Especially Saul and his party. (II Sam. iii, 1 ; 
iv. 8; I Sam. xviii. 29 ; xxiv. 4.) 

10. Will appoint. Better, have appointed, 
have planted, \t had been done in the consoli- 
dation of the tribes by David. (Ex. xv. 17; 
Psal, xliv. 2.) Children of wickedness. That is, 
wicked men, (Psal. Ixxxix. 22. 

il, Beforetime in ver, to refers, probably, to 
the sojourn in Egypt. Stmce, in ver. 11 to the pe- 












































































14—16.) Caused thee to rest, Probably to be 
connected with appoint and plant in ver. to. 
The Lord telleth thee. Better, hath told thee. 
(I Sam. xxv. 28.) ‘The ouse is the royal au- 






































for his family.”—Zange, 

12, Nathan now goes on to a direct prophecy 
in regard to the establishment of David's house. 
1 will set up thy seed, First, Solomon, (I Kings 
vill, 15—20) ; then his successors, and last of all 



































riod of the Judges down to the present. (Judg. ii. 


thority in Israel, which is assured and established | 














CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We again think it best to withhold all but the 
concluding sentences of a letter on the subject of 
the difficulties among Friends in Canada, with 
the sentiments conveyed in which we are in full 
accord, —d, Friends’ Review. 

I would venture to express the charitable hope 
that both parties believe they are building upon 
the old foundation of the prophets and apostles 
Jesus Christ being the chief corner stone; and 
though it may be difficult to determine which 
have incorporated in their superstructure o 
greater proportion of the wood and stubble 0 
human inventions, and therefore will be the greater 
loser, yet each confidently expects to be saved 
so as by fire, Is not our sole need for present 
ills that we receive from the Great Physician 
a fresh baptism of power, t2 constrain each mem 
ber of the church into the right exercise of his 
gifts, and to restrain from an unhallowed 1ea 
even for a righteous cause, and direct each to his 
appointed sphere of labor in the vineyard of ¥ 
common Master, whose prayer was, and is, “Tha 


ye all may be one.” THOMAS CLARK. 
Grafton, Ontario. 
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HuLpbAH H. BOoNnwWILL writes from Quapaw 
jgency, Indian Territory, under date of Sixth 
mo, 26th, 1884: 

«] feel it a privilege to be with and to share the 

vations of these people, and particularly do I 
fel it a privilege to hear'their death-bed testi- 
monies, Four of those whom I waited on this 
gring made a peaceful end—waiting for the 
gming of Him who had washed them and made 
them clean, . 

“One old Seneca woman whom we do not 
know to have ever been in a meeting-house, and 
vio appeared to be a confirmed pagan, was taken 
sck this spring. She asked the people who were 
about her to go to the Christians and get some of 
them to come ‘and see her, as she wished to talk 
wih them ; but the pagan Indians would not let 
her wishes be known. Then she said, ‘ Mind I tell 
you now, Christianity is right and paganism is 
wrong '—repeating it many times. Still her people 
let her die without seeing those she asked for. 

“Last First-day J. Hubbard was here and held 
meeting at Il A. M. and 3 P, M.; the room was 
well filled, the people very attentive, and most, 
ifnot all, went away thoughtful.” 

Is it a light thing that God has given to us the 
knowledge of Himself and ot His dear Son, the 
Lord Jesus Christ? And is there not a sweet and 
holy responsivility to carry to such as this poor 
old woman the glad tidings of a Saviour? May 
Friends everywhere be stirred up to our duty to 
pursue this work of missions to the Indians and 
others to whom the Lord unmistakably calls us to 
carry His glorious Gospel. 

Deeply do many feel the need of wisdom for 
this, and desire that all shall be done decently 
and in order ; but let us see to it that fearfulness 
about ways and methods does not deter us from 
bearing the message to those in darkness and 
ignorance, and in whose hearts the Lord per- 
chance has put a cry for light—a thirst for the 
knowledge of His salvation, 





SCHOOL. 


[The ensuing extract from a review in “Science” 
of the article by President Eliot (of Harvard) in 
the Century,on “A Liberal Education,” is worthy 
of attention ; especially because of its author's 
reputation as one of the most eminent of Ameri- 
can astronomers, and the writer of excellent text- 
books for students,—Zd, Friends’ Review. | 


In permitting a student to choose from the be- 
ginning that subject for which he has the most 
capacity, President Eliot gives expression to a 
very popular view of the subject; but there is 
something to be said on the other side. One of 
the great objects of a liberal education is to secure 
community and sympathy of thought and feeling 
among the great body of educated men. If, now, 
among these men, are found very different natural 
aptitudes for special studies, it is clear that the 
end will be best reached by adopting a system of 
taining for every man in that glass of subjects 
for which his natural capacity is the weakest. If, 
a the writer suspects, the actual] differences of 
Capacity are not so great as the apparent differ- 
ences in facility of acquisition on the current sys- 
tem, and if the apparent lack of talent amon 
Students in special subjects arises principally 
from those subjects not being presented to them | 


in the way in which their minds are best able to 
grasp them, we may entertain a reasonable hope 
of coming nearer a common system of culture by 
suiting the method of teaching to the pupil. 

The writer does not think that President Eliot 
squarely hits the point, when he indicates a prefer- 
ence for a thorough study of some one subject 
over what he considers an imperfect knowledge 
of a number of subjects. Properly speaking, a 
thorough knowledge of any one subject belongs 
to a professional, and not to a liberal education. 
The author can do little more than repeat, what 
he has probably said more than once before, that 
the main object of a liberal education should not 
be minuteness of knowledge, but a thorough un- 
derstanding and mastery of those elementary 
ideas which form the foundation of all knowledge. 
If any system of training can be discovered which 
will enable the student to see the economical fal- 
lacies to which all men seem to be liable, on the 
subjects of the currency, the employment of labor, 
and the protection of home industry, as plainly as 
he sees the same fallacies when applied to his 
own every-day work, then that system would 
have the highest claims upon us, as supplying 
what was wanted to form a liberal education. 
The text-books adapted to such a system would 
be small ; but they would have to be supplement- 
ed by a large amount of work, on the part of the 
living teacher, of a different kind from that com- 
monly expected of him in this country. 

S. NEWCOMB. 


CHRIST THE WAY. 


BY’ THEODORE MONOD. 

Observe that Christ says ‘‘ I am ¢he Way ;”’ 
not simply ‘‘ Iam a way,’’—one way. If he 
had said that, we might conclude that there 
are other ways to heaven (though I cannot 
understand how such a thought could enter any 
man’s mind). If there were another way to 
heaven than Christ, why did God give Christ ? 
Why did He give Him up into the hands of 
his enemies? Why did He suffer Him to be 
scourged, to be spat upon, to be beaten, to be 
crucified? The very fact that God spared not 
His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, 
is sufficient evidence that that was the needed 
way, that that was the one way. If God lets 
any sinner into his Kingdom, that sinner must 
in some manner be led to the Saviour. His 
notions about Christ may be lacking in defi- 
niteness and clearness, but surely he cannot be 
saved except through Christ. There cannot be 
two ways of salvation. 

‘‘ Jam the Way,” He says—/. We often 
forget this. We imagine that something else 
than Christ may be the way after all. For in- 
stance, the Church. ‘‘We belong to the 
Christian Church ; is not the Church the way 
of salvation?’’ Not except as it may be the 
way to Christ. It may lead us to Christ, but 
then we have to close with Christ, or we are 
still out of the way. 

Is not ¢he Bible the way? You may know 
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the Bible by heart, from beginning to end, 
and not have found the way yet. * The Bible 


points you to Christ. ‘It is full of Christ, but 
it is not Christ. It was not crucified for you. 
The Bible, of itself, without Christ, without 
his Spirit, cannot bring you strength or light. 
It puts you in the presence of the truth ; it is 
the messenger of God to you, but it is not 
your Saviour. 

Well,but is not the knowledge of the truth 


the way? A knowledge of the truth is surely 
important. 


to receive it and possess it. 
ledge of the truth never saved anybody. No- 
body was ever saved by a notion of redemp- 


tion any more than a man was ever nourished | 


bya notion of food, or warmed by a notion 
of fire. It takes food to feed a man. It takes 
fire to warm aman. It takes Christ to save a 
man. If you have not found Christ Himself, 
you may know what every catechism says about 
Him and yet not be saved. You may even be 
able to explain and teach this knowledge to 
o:hers, so that they shall be saved, and yet 
not be saved yourself. 

A man may teach another man the way to 
such and such a place, but if he never moves 
himself he will not go there. I may tell you 


how to get to America: I may give you the | 


most exact information about the passage ; tell 
you where the boat starts from, and the course 
it will take across the ocean, and what the 
voyage will cost, and all about it ; but that 
will not take me there. You may be a Sunday- 
school teacher, or an evangelist, or a preacher, 
but if you have not found Christ for yourself, 
you are still out of the way. 

This is most elementary truth, but the more 
correct our notions of redemption are, the 
more we need it. ‘*I am the Way.” 

But again, and this is the most striking word 
of all, 1 think. “He does not simply say, ‘I 
made the way ;”’ though He did make it. He 
does not simply say, ‘*I show the way,” 
though He does show it. He does not simply 
say, ‘I wadk in the way,’’ though He does 
walk before us as our Example. He says 
further, and foremost, ‘‘I am the Way.” 


Have you noticed the ‘‘I ams’’ of Christ? 
There are ‘many of them. Christ does not 
simply give blessings ; He és the very substance 
of blessing. He never sends us grace; He 
brings it. It is all summed up in Himself, 
and it cannot be separated from Him. It is 
not a kind of parcel that He forwards; it is 
the gift of Himself. ‘‘ Who of God is made 
unto us, Wisdom, ‘and Righteousness, and 
Sanctification, and Redemption.’”? My Wis- 
dom is Christ; my Righteousness is Christ ; 
my Sanctification is Christ ; my Redemption is 
Christ. And if I have not Christ I have noth- 
ing. 


found Him. 





We must know the truth in order | 
But a mere know | 


| What I said about our zofions, I might as 
,truly say about our feedings. They are not the 
way. Our exferiences are not the way. Noth. 
‘ing that takes place within us is the way : only 
Christ Himself received by faith, so that we 
|are-united with Him—one body with Him, 
one Spirit with Him, asthe Apostle says. That 
‘is the way.— Zhe (London) Christian. 


sti sciatic 

Tuy WILL Be Done.—Christ does not teach 
'us to pray for impossibilities ; he puts prayers 
into our mouths that can be heard and 





a very big prayer. Can earth ever impinge 
on heaven? Is not it far off, a drifted planet, 
\that has got out of place altogether? Is it 
not swathed in the dreariest mist? Can any 
of these swaddling bands be taken from it? 
Can thy will, O God, be done on earth as it 
is in heaven? It can be and it must be, fora 
right prayer is ever the shadow of a coming 
blessing. 

It was so once; it will only be going back to 
the good old times which ended at the gate of 
Eden. There was’ a day when you could 
iscarce know any difference between earth and 
heaven, for God wasin Paradise with Adam, 
and Adam was in Paradise with God. All 
things were rightly ordered there, nor had the 
trail of the serpent as yet defiled anything; 
heaven and earth sang to the same tune, the 
hallelujah of. the morning and of the evening. 
We are not going to institute a new order of 
things. We are only to bring back the old. 
History shall gloriously repeat herself, and 
there shall yet on earth be a perfect world with 
perfect omnipotence, and righteousness shall 
look down from heaven and behold it with 





complacency. It will be so at the last. 
Verily, I ween that between here and heaven 
there is but a very slender division if we did 
but know it. Heaven is much nearer than we 
think. I question if ‘‘the land that is very 
far off’? be a true name for heaven at all. Was 
it not Babylon that was referred to there? It 
can not be heaven, for heaven is not far off. 
We are taught to treat it as a place that 1s 
near. ‘*Our Father which art in heaven.” 
Where my Father is, the true spirit of adoption 
does not permit me to be far away.—Spurgeon. 





oo 


OvERCOME EviL with Goop.—W. S., one 
who was considered a very excellent and good- 
living man among the Quakers, was by trade 
atanner. One night, having had some hides 
stolen from his premises, he caused the following 
advertisement to appear in the newspaper 4 
few days after :—‘‘Whoever stole a quantity of 
hides on the fifth of the present month, is hereby 
informed that the owner of the safhe has a 


Let us see to it, then, that we have|sincere desire to be his friend ; if poverty 


tempted him to this false step, the owner will 





answered ; but certainly this is a great prayer,’ 
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keep the whole transaction secret, and will | United States the first place among the nations 
sadly put him in the way of obtaining money | invited to join in this important celebration. 
hy means more likely to bring credit and peace | Should your Republic decide on a commemora- 


; hie ¢} . tion to be celebrated in the great metropolis of 
fmind.’’ This singular advertisement attract- | ; se = ca 
0 asiderehin attention. but thei celncie alone | the New World, it is to be hoped that it will occur 
ed co ’ P |} at atime and in a manner that will not conflict 


knew who had made the kind offer. When he} with the program of the King of Spain. So I 
read it, his* heart melted within him, and he} trust that your definite arrangement will be post- 
yas filled with sorrow. A few nights afterwards, | poned until you are duly acquainted with our 
isthe good tanner’s family were about to re-| project.” 

tire, they heard a timid knock, and upon open- | A a ae of oe Is v oe 
ing the door, beheld a man standing there with + thee tg ai ential Fark, New Oem, im 
hides on his shoulder. With his head down- F 7 


ge IT will be remembered that. some time ago, a 
wards he said, “I have brought | these back, | large number of valuable papyri were found in 
Mr. S., where shall I put them me Wait till El-Faiyoom, a district of Egypt, and that these 
Iget a lantern, and I will go with thee,” re-| were deposited in the museum at Vienna, The 
plied the good man. When they returned | great antiquity of these documents has urged on 
from the barn, they found the Quaker’s wife | the investigation of scholars, and even ’the first 
had made ready some supper, which she de- fruits show what 4 treasure has been secured, 
i this poor fallen man to partake o, saying, |THE syematc examination of these papya 
‘ * bh] - cet S' 
“It will be good for thee.” He turned his Karabacek. The oldest documents examined 
back towards her, and could not speak for some cq far are two in demotic characters, and dating 
time. At length he said to her, in a choked | pack to the time of Christ's birth—a most im- 
voice, ‘* It is the first time I ever stole any-| portant find. Besides a parchment fragment of 
thing, and have felt very bad about it ever since. | Thucydides, there have been found, in the Greek 
I'm sure I never thought I should come to this ; | language also, some fragments of the Gospels, 
but I took to drinking and quarrelling, and | from the fourth century, whose text is so pure 
since I began the downhill course everybody | 2°¢ correct that it is claimed to be fully equal to 
; 7 | the Codex Sinaiticus, which is of about the same 
gives me a kick. You are the first man that} gate. Another interesting find is a sorcery- 
has offered me a helping hand. It is the first| papyrus. The youngest document is dated 909 
time I ever was a thief.”’ ‘‘ Let it be the last,| A. D., and contains a well-preserved letter of 
my friend,’”’ said Mr. S. **Thou art young, | divorce given to the daughter of a monk, and is 
and may yet make up lost time. Promise me_| especially interesting, on account of the reasons 


thou wilt not drink intoxicating liquor for a.| assigned for this step, and on account of the legal 


‘year, and I will employ thee to-morrow on | formula in which the letter is couched. So far, 
’ 


: 9 : : i: about 1,500 papyri have been partly examined 
good _wages.”” The promise was made and anq catalogued, and there 1s still a larger num- 


faithfully kept, master and man went on well) ber awaiting investigation. From this an idea 
together, till the death of the man, proving that | can be formed of what letters, in-various depart- 
good may overcome evil.— Mothers’. Friend. | ments, can expect from these documents, when 
Sete ees She | es have once been thoroughly studied.—/nde- 
ITEMS. | Pendent. 

Ir has been often noted that plants indigenous 
to one country will often grow marvelously better 
when they find themselves in a foreign one, 





AT a lecture lately delivered before the Ameri- 


tan Geographical Society by Gen. James Grant | 7; : : 
Wilson, on the subject of “The Memorials and Ritch: weaka: Incquest: same hewe tales 


possession of our soil; and, now and then, an 
American pays the same compliment to the 
agriculturists of the Old World. At a recent 


: ; am as meeting of, the Edinburgh Botanical Society it 
ee ee er ee _—~ was noted that our Jersey lupine (ZLyfinus peren- 
inke thus eels ‘ty eat “| mis) had taken possession of a piece of ground, 

‘Th 1 sieints * of Columbus, in| @ rkney, in Scotland, so that three acres were 
i cio a entic ee 7 aoe aiid a dense mass of blue flowers; and scattered 
ae hadnt cals seg. Pintctge ag Mian xe RES growing at long distances around,— 
you saw last winter in the National Library of Independent 
Spain, It has been engraved by the Royal} : s 
Historical Society. The best statue of the Fie. | WILLIAM P, PINKHAM, acting President of 
— is the one recently erected on the Colum- ee —_ _ the os 
us monument in Madrid, now nearly completed, | SMP Of »piceland sicademy next year, thomas 
Ido not think any of the historians or writers Newlin having accepted a position at Haverford 
have been successful in their efforts to deprive College. : 

Genoa of the honor of being the birth-place of| MORE THAN USUAL IMPORTANCE attaches to 
Columbus, or of taking from Havana the glory | the announcement of the American expedition to 
of possessing his ashes, In regard to the fourth| the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris; which 
centenary of the discovery of America, I am! will start ina month or two under the competent 
Positive that the King of Spain and his Govern-| leadership of Dr. William Hayes Ward, of 
ment propose commemorating that event of 1492| Zhe Jndebendent, The field of Assyriological 
ia grand and appropriate manner, giving to the | research is, perhaps, that which promises to be 


Footprints of Columbus,” General Wilson read a 
letter from the Duke of Veraqua, a lineal de- 
sendant of Columbus and a gentleman of high 
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of Bible language and antiquities; and Dr. Ward 
is one of the most eminent of the few American 
scholars at work in this field. The expedition 
will make a preliminary survey, lasting for six 
months, with a view to exploration and excava- 
tion at those sites which afford the best promise 
of results. The cust of the expedition is to be 
borne by Miss Catherine Lorillard Wolfe, of New 
York, and it will be known as the Wolfe Expedi 


most fruitful in the near future for the =o ee 
tion, in memorial of Miss Wolfe's father.—S. S. 


and Trowel, speaks as follows:—‘It is not true 
that Mr. Booth has made his fortune ; poor man, 
he needs help wherewith to get out to Australia, 
for he has nearly killed himself with his exertions, 
and our fogs will end him unless he gets away 
soon, We have lived inthe same hotel with him, 
and seen him from day to day, and we judge him 
to be a man of God, of a child-like spirit, who 
marvels at the usefulness which the Lord has 
granted him. Mr. Booth is not a man of brilliant 


talents. What then? 


Times. 
R, T. Bootu.—C. H. Spurgeon, in the Sword 
He has moved the hearts 


of thousands as they were never moved before, 
and the great-talent-people cannot make it out, 


Does that matter much? We wish him God 
speed; though we often fear that his work will 


bring him to a speedy grave, unless he can restrain 
his intense enthusiasm.” 


SOME idea of the magnitude of the business of 
raising sweet-scented flowers for their perfume 
alone may be gathered from the fact that Europe 
and British India consume about 150,000 gallons 
of handkerchief perfumes yearly. There is one 
great perfume distillery at Cannes, in France, 
which uses yearly 100,000 lbs. of acacia flowers, 
140,000 lbs. of rare flower leaves, 32,000 of jas- 
mine blossoms, 20,000 lbs, of tuberose blossoms, 
and an immense quantity of other material, 


ONCE more the aspect of the French difficulties 
with the Hovas has changed for the worse, It is 
* reported that the new French admiral is to organ- 
ize a more vigorous policy along the coast of the 
island, and that most of the principal ports or 
coast villages are to be blockaded, including 
Mahanoro, It is scarcely necessary to add that 
if this is done, our communications will again be 
interrupted for atime. We earnestly hope that 
this condition of things may prove to be only 
temporary. 

Our friends at the capital write hopefully and 
cheerfully, and_.work is being carried on as usual, 
—Monthly Record. 


—— eee 


TQ ASON ON HIS 21ST BIRTHDAY. 


BY LADY GIFFORD, MOTHER OF THE EARL 
OF DUFFERIN, 


How shall I bless thee? Human Love 

Is all too poor in passionate words! 
The heart aches with a sense above 

All-language that the lip affords! 
Therefore a symbol shall express 

My love ;—a thing nor rare nor strange, 
But yet eternal—measureless— 

Knowing no shadow and no change! 


DEDICATED TO THE ‘“SHUT-INS,” 


REVIEW. 


Light! which of all the lovely shows 
To our poor world of shadows given, 

The fervent prophet voices chose 
Alone—as attribute of Heaven! 


At a most solemn pause we stand! 
From this day forth forevermore 
The weak, but loving, human hand 
Must cease to guide thee as of yore! 
Then as thro’ life thy footsteps stray 
And earthly beacons dimly shine, 
“Let there be Light” upon thy way, 
And holier guidance far than mine, 
‘« Let there be Light ” in thy clear soul,’ 
When Passion tempts, or Doubts assail, 
When Grief's dark tempests o’er thee roll, 
“Let there be Light ” that shall not fail ! 
So, angel-guarded, mayst thou tread 
The narrow path which few may find; 
And at the end look back nor dread 
To count the vanished years behind! — 
And pray, that she whose hand doth trace 
This heart-warm prayer, when life is past, 
May see and know thy blessed face 
In God's own Light at last ! —Selected, 


> 


RESIGNATION. 


BY ONE OF 
THEIR NUMBER. 
A little bird that loved to sing 
And soar aloft on restless wing 
Was placed within a cage, 
With iron bars all walled about, 
Securely fastened from without. 
Ah! fruitless was her rage, 


As back and forth with rapid stride 

And eager glance from side to side 
She vainly sought release. 

“I must, I will be free,” she sings, 

Then beats the bars with fluttering wings. 
In vain—the efforts cease ; 


And sinking down within her cell, 
In anguish which no words can tell 
Sends forth a bitter cry : 
“ Ah me! I cannot work or sing, 
Life is an empty, useless thing ; 
I would that I might die!” 


Then He who placed her there drew near, 
And with a pitying, loving ear, 

He listened to her grief. 
Hope sprang within her breast that hour— 
“Qh! Thou who only hast the power, 

I pray thee give relief.” 


“ My bird, the purpose of my hand 
I know thou dost not understand, 
Nor may I tell it thee. 
Be it enuugh for thee to know 
It is because I love thee so, 
And love shall make thee free.” 


No longer now in hopeless grief, 
Or bitter, pining unbelief— 
Within her quiet nest 
She sits content with folded wing, 
And ever to herself doth sing, 
“ He loves me—He knows best.” 
—Selected. 


- ex 
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FRIENDS’ 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE,—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 8th inst. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—In the House of Commons 
on the 3rd, the withdrawal of the Merchants’ 


Shipping bill was announced, It was stated that | 


the Egyptian Conference would reassemble when 


the financial. assistants of the delegates had) 


finished their examination and discussion of Eng- 
land's financial proposals. H. Labouchere, Radi- 
cal, having given notice that he intended, in view 
of the prospect that the House of Lords would re- 
ject the Franchise bill, to ask whether the Premier 
would create a number of Liberal and Radical 
peers to overcome the adverse majority, a Con- 
servative gave notice that he would supplement 
the question by asking whether it was not ad- 
visable, in view of recent elections, to dissolve 
Parliament and take a public verdict on the dif- 
ference between the two Houses, 


Newman Hall, the distinguished preacher, cele~ 


brated on the 3rd the thirtieth anniversary of his 
pastorate in London. 

FRANCE.—The Chamber of Deputies, on the 
1st, adopted by 456 votes to 50, the first clause of 
the bill for the revision of the Constitution, affirm- 
ing the expediency of a revision; and rejected 
amendments abolishing the office of President as 
useless, and proposing universal suffrage in the 


gible to the office of President, to which Prime Min- 
ister Ferry agreed, On the 3d, after rejecting, by a 
vote of 281 to 266, an amendment abolishing the 
right of the President to dissolve the Chambers, 
the bill was adopted by 414 votes to 113. 

The formal presentation by the French Gov- 
ernment to the United States, of the Bartholdi 
statue of “ Liberty enlightening the world,” de- 
signed to be erected as a light-house on one of the 
islands in the harbor of New York, took place in 
the workshop on the 4th. L, P. Morton, U. S. 
Minister to France, received the statue in the 
name of his Government. 

The cholera has been increasing at Toulon and 
Marseilles, It is said that at least 6000 inhabi- 
tants of the latter city have fled. The physicians 
and chemists of the city held a meeting last week 
at which they declared that the prevalent alarm 
was groundless, that the rate of mortality did not 
exceed that usual in times of great heat, and ex- 
pressed the belief that many deaths attributed to 
cholera were really due to other diseases, Dr. 
Koch, the head of the German Cholera Commis- 
sion which during the last year-has been studying 
the disease in India and Egypt, and which has 
Just made its complete report to the German Gov- 
ernment, offered his services to the French Gov- 
ernment to investigate the outbreak at Toulon, 
He arrived there onthe 4th inst. and has been 
making microscopic examinations, It is stated 
that he reports the disease to be the Asiatic chol- 
era, and expects that it will spread to Germany 
and other countries. Fumigation, he says, is use- 
less, the intestines being the seat of danger. 

Difficulties have again arisen in Tonquin, be- 
tween France and China. The French troops 
sent to occupy Lang-Sou found Chinese regulars 
intrenched there, in violation of the treaty, as the 
French claim, and a conflict ensued lasting two 
days, resulting in the defeat of the Chinese, The 





REVIEW. 


French Minister to Pekin, who has been absent 
from his post negotiating a treaty-with Annam, 
has been ordered to go to Pekin and demand re- 
dress, Prime Minister Ferry said in Cabinet 
council that China did not disavow the retaining 
of Lang-Sou, but contended that it was not a vio- 
lation of the treaty, as the evacuation of the fron- 
tier towns was conditional on the signing of a 
definite treaty between France and China; and 
that China refused to recognize the stipulations 
for the evacuation of that and other points in last 
month, 

Ecypt.—El Hazar, the greatest Mohammedan 
University, after a secret conclave, has pronounced 
in favor of the Mahdi's religious claims, Hitherto 
it has denied his pretensions, This decision will 
proseniy have animportant.effect on some of the 
tribes, 

Reports have been received through two chan- 


| nels that Khartoum had been captured; one ac- 


count, said to be by letters to Cairo, asserting that 
no massacre followed, that most of the Europeans 
became Mohammedans, and that Gen. Gordon, 
who did not do so, was quite safe and allowed 
free range of the Mahdi’s camp; the other, re- 
ceived in Paris via Suakim, saying that Gen. 
Gordon had been murdered by his own soldiers, 


| and that the Mahdi had occupied Khartoum. No 
| confirmation of either report has been received. 

election of Senators. A member proposed to add | 
to another clause a provision prohibiting members | 
of former reigning tamilies from becoming eli. | 


DomeEstIc.—The public debt statement issued 
on the 1st inst, showed a reduction of $9,217,256 
in the last month, 

According to a statement in the Commercial 
Bulletin of New York, the total losses by fire 
throuzhout the United States and Canada, during 
Sixth month, amounted to $7,000,000. There 
were 13 fires which each destroyed property over 
$100,000 in value. The total. losses for the first 
six months of the year ate set down at $53,750,- 
000; an increase of 20 per cent. on the losses of 
1883, and nearly $9,000,000 in excess of the 
average of the corresponding period in former 
years. 

CONGRESs.—The session ended at 3 P. M. on the 
7th. All the regular Appropriation bills were 
passed except that for the Navy, which failed 
owing to disagreement of the two Houses on 
amendments. In its stead a bill was passed in 
the last hours providing for the support of the 
Navy for six months on the basis of last year’s 
appropriations. During the session of seven 
months, 2367 bills and 97 resolutions were in- 
troduced in the Senate, and 7507 bills and 284 
resolutions in the House. Of the former 66 
bills and to resolutions, and of the latter 62 
bills and 32 resolutions, were~passed and signed 
by the President. Among the most important 
of these were, reducing postage on newspapers 
sent by others than publishers or news agents, to 
one cent for four ounces ; providing civil govern- 
ment for Alaska; establishing a bureau of labor 
statistics; to establish a bureau of animal in- 
dustry, prevent the exportation ot diseased cattle, 
and provide for the extirpation of contagious dis- 
eases among domestic animals; to repeal the Test 
Oath of 1862; authorizing an expedition to search 
for the Greeley Arctic expioring party, and the 
offer of a reward for their discovery by private 
parties; to appoint a Commission to visit Central 
and South American countries to collect informa- 
tion relative to commercial and international re- 
lations with them, 
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RUSKIN COTTAGE, VENTNOR COTTAGES, 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J., 


Now open for guests. Boating, fishing, bathing, | 


and delightful drives. 
groves, around the lake. 


HANNAH T. PAUL, 
Ruskin Cottage, Spring Lake, N. J. 


ISAAC L. MILLER, 
Real Estate and Conveyancing. 


Properties bought and sold, Money invested, 
Rents collected, &c, 


No. '705 Walnut St., Phila. 


Refers by permission to CHARLES J. ALLEN, 
304 Arch St. 36-ly 


MICROSCOPES! 
TELESCOPES, 

FIELD CLASSES, 

MACIC LANTERNS, 

Aneroid Barometers, 

SPECTROSCOPES, 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS! 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Catalogues as follows sent on application: Part1 
Mathematical Instruments, 162 pp.; Part 2, Optical 
Instruments, 146 pp.; Part 3, Magic Lanterns, 112 
pp.; Part4, Philosophical and Chemical A pparatus, 
160 pp.; Part 5, Meteorological Instruments, 120 pp. 


1yPHILAD’A. 
VEEN &CO., F: 


35-18 


Pleasant walks through 


gt-46 





MUNN & CO., of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, con- 
tinue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, Canada, 
England, France, Germany, ete. Hand Book about 
Patents sent free. Thirty-seven years’ experience, 

Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. are noticed 
in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest, best, and 
most widely circulated scientific paper. $3.20a year. 
Weekly. Splendid engravings and interesting in- 
formation. Specimen copy of the Scieutific Amer= 
ican sent free. Address MUNN & CO., SCIFNTIFIO 


AMERICAN Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 








BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 


FoR women, is situated at Bryn Mawr on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 10 miles west of Philadelphia. 


Open for the season, 


Address, R. K. LETCHWORTH, 


13t-38 Sea Girt, Monmouth County, N, J. 


RARE OPENING FOR FRIENDS IN TEXAS, 

The alternate school lands have just been put 
on the market to actual settlers in Paradise 
Valley, Mitchell Co. These lands will be 
rapidly taken. The alternate Railway sections 
now selling at $5.20 per acre. Minimum price of 
school lands $2.00 per acre on 30 years time, 
Title perfect ; no speculation in these lands, 

ELI NEWSOM, County Commissioner, 

4t-45 Spring Valley, Mitchell Co., Texas, 


Philadelphia Dental College 


—-AND-— 
Hospital of Oral Surgery, 


TENTH AND ArcH Sts., PHILADELPHIA, 








! The Twenty-fourth Yearly Session of this In- 
| stitution commences October Ist; a preliminary 
term beginning September Ist. 
| The Dental Department prepares students for 
\the practice of Dentistry; the term of study 
covers two years. 
The Oral Hospital is designed for physicians 
who wish to make a special study and praciice 
| of the surgical diseases of the mouth, jaws, face, 
| and associate parts, Oral Surgery includes Den- 
| tistry. 
| A special laboratory has been fitted up for 


LADY DENTAL STUDENTS 

|the number of which is yearly increasing. 

Parents having children to be educated for 
| self-support, are requested to send for a copy of 
| the Yearly Announcement, from which all par- 
jticulars are to be learned concerning fees, 
| courses, &c. Apply to or address 
J. E. Garretson, M.D., 
| Dean of Dental Faculty, and Surgeon to the Hospital, 

1537 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


JAMES POLLockK, LL.D., President, 
49-7t-eow ] L£x-Governor of Pennsylvania. 








If is intended to open the College for the admission of students Ninth mo, 1sth, 1885. Entrance 
examinations will be held on that day at 9.30 A. M.; also, Sixth mo, 23d, 1885, at the same hour, 


The College will offer advantages of a high order. 


(late but 45 students, and as several have already entered subject to the test of examinations, 


Friends expecting to enter are desired to apply soon, that they may have the preference. 


will’ be assigned in the order of application. 


request, Address, 


A circular giving requirements for admission, terms and other information, will be sent upon 


JAMES E, RHOADS, President, 


4t-eow-43 


DUDLEY 
L. H Massey 






No. 1316 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


NC , 


The present boarding hall will accommo- 


Rooms 
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